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STAINED  GLASS  (First  Pa,rt) 


The  Museum  has  re- 
cently become  the  recipient 
of  some  thirty-seven  pieces 
of  stained  glass,  mostly  of 
Swiss  origin,  forming  a 
collection  quite  unique  in 
this  country.  The  speci- 
mens are  all  of  them  good, 
while  some  are  exception- 
ally fine.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  such  glass  to- 
day ;  the  supply  of  this 
domestic  glass  (so-called 
because  used  to  decorate 
the  windows  in  the  homes 
of  wealthy  burghers  or  the 
halls  they  held  council  in  ) 
was  never  large,  and  now 
all  the  pieces  of  value  are 
permanently  held  in  a  few 
of  the  great  museums  or 
other  collections. 

The  Pennsylvania 
Museum  is  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  Miss  Mary 
Lewis  for  this  valuable 
accession ;  it  was  gathered 
together  by  her  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  Francis  W. 
Lewis,  one  of  our  former 
trustees,  who,  beside  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the 


SWISS   DOMESTIC   GLASS,    1584 

One  of  a  Pair 

Inscription:    EUFROSINA   VO(N)    FREYSING   GEBORNE   HAGIN 

SEIN   SELICHE   HAUSFRAU 

(Eufrosina    Freysing,    born  Hagin,  his  happy  wife) 
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sciences  germane  to  his  profession,  was  gifted  with  a  true  art  sense  and  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  with  the  instincts  of  a  collector.  The  collection  was  picked 
up  piece  by  piece,  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  the  finest  specimens  in 
Switzerland,  from  the  well-known  collection  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  in 
Zurich. 

Before  speaking  of  Swiss  glass  in  particular,  a  few  words  on  stained 
glass  windows  in  general  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  not  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 

White  glass  of  extreme  purity  would  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  long  ago  as  2300  B.  C,  and  to  the  Egyptians  one,  or  possibly  two, 
thousand  years  earlier.  Stained  glass  windows  were  used  by  the  Romans. 
The  Arabs  decorated  their  mosques  and  palaces  with  a  crude  sort  of  lattice- 
work made  of  plaster,  which,  if  large,  was  strengthened  with  ribs  of  iron  or 
rushes.  The  pattern  was  scooped  out  of  the  half  dry  plaster  and  colored 
glass  inserted  near  the  outer  side.  Such  windows  (?)  are  still  common  in 
Cairo,  though  no  doubt  the  idea  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The  Venetians  may 
have  brought  the  pattern  to  Europe,  improving  it  greatly  by  substituting 
lead  for  plaster,  as  the  Romans  had  done  centuries  earlier.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Venetians  carried  the  art  to  France  in  the  X.  century.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  art  was. known  in  France  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne ( d.  815).  The  very  early  glass  in  England,  of  which  rare  vestiges, 
are  to  be  found,  is  of  French  manufacture   ("Windows."     Lewis  F.  Day). 

There  lived,  probably  toward  the  end  of  the  XL  or  the  beginning  of  the 
XII.  century,  a  German  (  ?)  priest  and  monk  named  Theophilus,  about 
whom  we  know  nothing.  He  has,  however,  left  us  a  voluminous  work,  the 
Diversarum  Artiiun  Schedula,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  many  arts, 
among  them  stained  glass  (Book  II.,  31  chapters  on  glass  windows  and 
vases ) .  Contrary  to  the  common  belief,  Theophilus  gives  us  a  full  account 
of  0//  painting,  proving  that  Jan  Van  Eyck  (1390-1441),  to  whom  the  inven- 
tion of  oil  painting  is  usually  ascribed,  could  cnlv  have  invented  drying  oil, 
if  that. 

A  few  technical  terms  :  "White  glass"  is  uncolored  glass.  "Pot  metal" 
is  glass  colored  throughout.  "Flashed,"  or  "coated,"  glass  is  colored  on  one 
surface  only.  "Grisaille"  is  in  the  main  formed  of  white  glass,  but  this  was 
not  the  clear  glass  we  know.  It  had  a  green,  yellow  or  dusky  tint,  due  to 
the  impurity  of  the  sand  used,  which  gave  a  mellowness  to  it ;  beside  which 
there  was  a  slight  opacity  due  to  the  imperfect  manufacture,  all  of  which 
added  greatly  to  the  softness  and  beauty  of  this  style.  The  design  in  the 
earliest  windows  is  outlined  by  the  leading;  later  (XIII.  century,  possibly  in 
the  XII. )  it  is  supplemented  by  painting,  in  outline  only,  simple  figures, 
foliage,  or  arabesques,  brought  out  by  a  cross-hatched  background.  Grad- 
ually color  began  to  be  introduced  into  grisaille  windows,  a  soft  yellow  or 
other  delicately  colored  "quarry"  or  panel,  inserted  just  where  it  was  needed. 
The  square  or  diamond-shaped  panels  of  glass  are  called  "quarries,"  from 
the  French  word  carrc,  square. 

The  best  known  grisaille  windows  are  the  "Five  Sisters"  in  York  Min- 
ster,— a  group  of  five  long,  lancet  windows,  full  of  color.     The  legend  tells 
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us  how  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  (d.  1413),  five  maiden  ladies  worked 
the  design  in  embroidery,  which  they  sent  abroad  to  be  copied  in  glass ;  all 
of  which  is  picturesque  and  ought  to  be  believed;  but  along  comes  that  great 
authority,  Day,  who  knows  everything  about  glass,  and  tells  us  that  the  win- 
dows belong  to  the  preceding  century  and,  ungallant  Day,  they  show  the 
strong  work  of  a  man  and  a  practical  glazier, — not  the  delicacy  of  five 
charming  spinsters. 

Stained  glass  is  pre-eminently  a  color  art,  an  art  almost  exclusively 
ecclesiastical.  A  window  is  formed  of  bits  of  colored  glass  which  "are  cut 
into  the  shapes  of  faces,  or  figures,  or  robes,  or  canopies,  or  whatever  you 
want  and  whatever  the  subject  demands;  then  features  are  painted  on  the 
faces,  folds  on  the  robes,  and  so  forth — not  with  color,  but  merely  with  brown 
shading;  then,  when  this  shading  has  been  burnt  into  the  glass  in  a  kiln,  the 
pieces  are  put  together  into  a  picture  by  means  of  grooved  strips  of  lead, 
into  which  they  fit"  ("Stained  Glass  Work."     C.  W.  Whall,  p.  30). 

The  "paint,"  spoken  of  above,  consists  of  a  brown  pigment  ground  up 
with  powdered  soft  glass  ( or  equivalent  silicate )  which,  when  the  glass  is 
"fired,"  fuses  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  it.  The  powder  is  first  mixed 
with  gum  so  that  it  can  be  painted  on  the  glass  with  an  ordinary  brush.  This 
paint  is  practically  opaque,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  stain  and 
enamels  of  later  centuries.  In  the  rare  cases  where  it  is  used  thin  it  became  a 
muddy,  brown  smear.       No  other  paint  was  known  to  the  early  glazier-artist. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  ancient  glazier  worked  as  follows, — and  the 
changes  since  his  time  are  in  details  only.  The  full-sized  colored  cartoon  of 
the  window  was  drawn,  spread  out  upon,  and  attached  to  a  table.  The 
necessary  lead-lines  were  then  added,  a  task  requiring  much  experience  and 
skill.  The  pattern  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  mosaic,  more  like  a  "Floren- 
tine mosaic,"  or  even  like  one  of  the  jointed  maps  we  saw  in  childhood.  The 
artist  then  placed  a  sheet,  say  of  ruby  glass,  over  a  corresponding  part  of 
the  design.  With  a  pointed  iron  instrument,  heated  as  much  as  possible,  he 
traced  upon  this  little  glass  section  of  the  mosaic  the  outlines  underneath. 
The  glass  broke  very  nearly  where  the  heat  was  applied,  and  was  further 
shaped  by  clipping  away  the  edges  with  a  notched  instrument  called  a  "graz- 
ing iron,"  and  so  on,  until  all  the  pieces  were  shaped.  Today  the  diamond 
and  the  cutting  wheel  have  replaced  the  heated  iron. 

The  pieces  were  next  put  together  upon  a  large  plate  of  clear  glass,  a 
space  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  having  been  allowed  around  each  for 
the  core  of  the  lead.  At  each  intersection  of  the  lines  between  the  pieces 
a  drop  of  beeswax  was  allowed  to  fall ;  this  attached  the  "color-scheme"  to 
the  clear  glass  and  enabled  it  to  be  placed  upright  on  an  easel  for  painting. 
This  last  finished,  the  various  pieces  were  fired,  and  when  a  satisfactory  result 
had  been  obtained,  they  were  again  assembled,  this  time  upon  the  table-top 
for  "leading."  The  leads  were  shaped  like  the  letter  "H,"  the  horizontal  line 
representing  the  core,  the  vertical  lines  the  flanges.  The  intersections  of  the 
leads  were  then  soldered,  the  spaces  between  lead  and  glass  cemented,  copper 
wires  soldered  on  at  convenient  intervals  to  attach  the  glass  mosaic  to  the 
iron  saddle-bars  let  into  the  stonework, — and  the  window  was  finished. 
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A  word  more  before  we  take  up  our  specific   subject.     Very  little  glass 

antedates  the  XIII.  century,  although  the  Germans  claim  some  at  Augsburg 

of  the  XI.   century.     The  different  styles  are,   by  Winston,  a  great  English 

authority,  divided  thus: — Early  Gothic,  to  about   1280.     Decorated  Gothic,  to 

n8o.     Perpendicular  Gothic,  to  1=530.  ~  t-    -^ 

0  l  JO  Charles  E.  Dana. 


OLD  AMERICAN  STOVES 

Through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  J.  Kisterbock  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia, 
two  Xott  stoves  have  recently  been  added  to  the   Museum   collection,   which 
are    interesting    as    types    of    early    American    experiments    in    stove-making. 
Very    little    had    been    accomplished    to- 
ward    the     proper     heating    of     houses 
until   recent  times,  fireplaces  and   stoves 
being    the    only    aids    to    comfort,    and 
these  curious  specimens  were  the  result 
of   experiments    made   by   Dr.    Eliphalet 
Xott.     He  was  interested  in  the  use   of 
materials     of    combustion,     spent     many 
years  and  much  money  in  investigations, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  almost  perfect- 
ing   the    essentials    of    the    base-burning 
stove. 

A  glance  at  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Xott  is  quite  worth  while.  Being  born 
in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury (1773),  he  belonged  to  that  group 
of  men  who  were  pioneers  of  American 
life, — men  who  achieved  through  diffi- 
culties, with  practically  no  resources  at 
their  command.  He  came  of  humble 
but  intelligent  parents,  living  in  Con- 
necticut ;  had  perhaps  more  than  the 
usual  education  of  the  boys  of  that 
period,  and  was  an  ordained  minister  at 
twenty-two.  First  a  missionary  in  the 
Xew  York  wilderness,  his  fame  as  a 
preacher  spread  rapidly,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady. Here  he  remained  as  President 
for  sixty-two  years,  doing  much  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  Xew  York, 
as  well  as  for  the  vouth  of  his  dav  who 

r       ,  ,  J       .  .  -  "CATHEDRAL"    STOVES 

were  fortunate  enough  to  come  in  con-  lnvented  by  Dr,  Eliphalet  Nott 

tact   with   his    forceful   personality.      He  Made  in  New  York  about  1820 
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seems  to  have  been  a  universal  genius  mechanically,  for  he  worked  along 
many  lines  of  research,  and  we  find  him  a  friend  of  Robert  Fulton,  among 
the  first  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  toward  steam  navigation. 

As  the  illustration  shows,  these  Nott  stoves  are  curious  in  shape  and 
design,  with  a  decided  Gothic  tendency,  and  are  exceedingly  ornamental. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  between  their  ornamentation  and 
that  of  the  decorated  stove  plates  which  are  exhibited  with  them  in  the 
Museum  collection.  The  Nott  stoves  are  covered  with  meaningless,  conven- 
tional design,  over-ornate,  and  showing  the  debasement  of  art  which  prevailed 
during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  to  turn  to  these  old 
stove  plates, — products  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. These  worthy  citizens  had  brought  with  them  to  the  Xew  World  the 
feeling  for  art  which  was  deeply  implanted  in  their  natures,  and  even  in  their 
simple  household  utensils  they  endeavored  to  create  something  that  was 
beautiful.  On  many  of  these  plates  we  see  Bible  scenes,  lettered  with  instruct- 
ive texts  ;  on  others  the  favorite  tulip  is  shown  in  every  variety  of  design, 
combined  with  hearts  and  scrolls  into  a  perfect  whole,  though  the  medium  in 
which  the  artist  must  work  is  exceedingly  cold  and  unsympathetic. 

The  old  Pennsylvania  stoves  were  box-shaped  affairs  not  more  than  two 
feet  square,  and  one  can  imagine  in  spite  of  their  charm  of  decoration  that 
one  would  choose  the  more  noble  proportions  of  the  "Nott's  patent"  when  it 
was  a  question  of  overcoming  the  cold  winds  of  a  wintry  day. 

Mary  H.  Shaffner. 

.Eur- 


american "MAJOLICA" 

As  early  as  1850  Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  England,  intro- 
duced a  new  cream-colored  ware  covered  with  richly  tinted  glazes,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  Majolica.  This  ware  was  not  of  the  nature  of  the  old 
tin  enameled  maiolica  of  the  Italian  potters,  but  was  glazed  with  lead  ren- 
dered opaque  by  metallic  oxides  of  various  beautiful 
colors.  Large  vases,  centrepieces  and  tableware, 
elaborately  and  artistically  modeled,  were  produced 
in  great  profusion,  and  for  many  years  this  so-called 
majolica  formed  a  large  part  of  the  productions  of 
this   well-known   factory. 

Just  previous  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
James  Carr,  of  the  Xew  York  City  Pottery,  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  this  ware  into  the  United 
States,  some  of  his  patterns  being  reproduced  from 
the  Minton  forms.  In  the  Museum  collection  are 
several  good  examples  of  Carr's  majolica,  which 
are  characterized  by  good  modeling  and  fine  color- 
ing. 

About    1880    the    pottery    at    Phcenixville,    Pa., 

,,    -I,   -       now  extinct,  took  up  the  manufacture  of  this  ware, 

Phoenixviiie  "Majolica"        which  was  named  "Etruscan  Majolica."     Competent 
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designers  and  modelers  were  employed,  and  for  a  brief  period  of  four  or  five 

years  large  quantities  of  the  ware  were  produced,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 

such  as  vases,  pitchers,  compotes,  tobacco  jars,  cheese  dishes,  and  entire  tea 

and  dinner  services.     The  modeling  suggests  the 

influence  of  the  Belleek  porcelain,  as  the   prin- 
cipal  relief   motives   include   sea   shells,   dolphins 

and    other    marine    animals,    swans    and    aquatic 

plants.     This   resemblance  to  the   Irish   ware   is 

rendered   more   striking,   in    many    instances,   by 

the    use    of    nacreous,    or    pearly,    lustres,    and 

although  applied  to  the  common   white   pottery, 

known  as  cream-colored  ware,  the  effect  is  often 

exceedingly  artistic  and  pleasing. 

In    addition    to    the    Belleek    styles,    many 

original  designs  were  produced,  such  as  pitchers 

with  relief  figures  of  ball  players,  vases  and  jugs 

decorated  with  the  Arms  of  the  United   States, 

plates    and    plaques    in    glazes    of    solid    color, — 

green,  old  rose,  yellow,  and  pink, — with  etched 

designs  of  a  mythological  or  classical  nature. 
The  Museum  collection  of  American  pottery 

contains  a  large  series  of  representative  patterns 

of  Phcenixville  majolica,  including  a  jewel  tray 

composed  of  a  shell  supported  on  the  tail  of  a 

dolphin ;    two    cheese    dishes    with    covers    sur- 
mounted  by    modeled   swans;    a    base   ball    jug; 

tea  pots  and  pitchers   with   relief  ornamentation 

of  sea  weed  (Fiicus)  ;  pitchers  and 
vases  with  the  Arms  of  the  United 
States,  pin  trays,  butter  dishes,  and 
numerous  other  articles,  showing 
the  broad  range  of  colored  glazes 
for  which  this  factory  was  noted. 

Recently  this  ware  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  china  col- 
lectors, as  it  is  now  recognized  as 
being  the  best  of  its  class  produced 
in  this  country.  Almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  its 
manufacture  ceased,  and  its  increas- 
ing scarcity  has  already  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for 

this   ware  at  one  time  that  it  was 

sent  to  every  section  of  the  South 

tall  cheese  dish  with  cover  and  West.     A  gracef ul _ pickle  dish 

Phoenixviiie  "Majolica"  in  the  shape  of  a  begonia  leaf,  now 


^j^-Zy 


dolphin  and  shell  jewel  tray 

Phcenixville    "  Majolica  " 
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LARGE   DOLPHIN    AND   SHELL    COMPOTE 
Phcenixville    "Majolica" 


PLATE   IN  PINK    GLAZE 
Mythological   Subject 

Phcenixville   "  Majolica  " 
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in  the  Museum  collection,  was  purchased  in  a  Chinese  shop  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  under  the  name  of  Japanese  ware,  but  it  bears  the  impressed  mark 
of  the  Phcenixville  Pottery, — the  monogram  of  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Griffen,  Smith  and  Hill. 


SQUARE  CHEESE   DISH    AND   TRAY 
Phcenixville    "  Majolica" 


The  Phcenixville  factory,  between  1867  and  1890,  turned  out  many  other 
grades  of  ware,  including  large  terra  cotta  heads  of  animals,  white  granite, 
soft  and  hard  paste  porcelain,  jet  ware,  parian  and  lithophanes,  or  window 
and  lamp-shade  transparencies,  with  intaglio  scenes,  illustrating  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  biblical  history.  Several  of  the  latter  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  collection,  together  with  some  of  the  original  plaster  molds  from 
which  they  were  cast. 

E.  A.  B. 
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AN  ELIZABETHAN  "PURITAN"  SPOON 

From  the  time  of  the  Tudors  until  a  short  time  after  the  Restoration  the 
stems  of  spoons  were  cut  off  at  an  angle  at  the  end  as  if  they  might  once  have 
been  "Apostle"  spoons  and  had  had  the  figures  roughly  lopped  off.     Spoons 

with  such  stems  were  generally  referred  to  as 
"slipped  in  the  stalks"  in  1500,  and  again,  as 
"sleppe-ended"  in  1580.  They  were  quite  pop- 
ular for  a  long  time,  and  were  very  commonly 
called  "Puritan"  spoons,  not  because  the  shape 
was  developed  during  the  Puritan  ascendency, 
but  because  during  the  period  when  Puritanism 
was  dominant,  under  the  name  of  "Common- 
wealth," this  form,  probably  by  reason  of  its 
severe  plainness,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
favored.  Spoons  of  this  period  had  the  leopard's 
head  stamped  inside  the  bowl,  and  the  date-letter 
is  often  stamped  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  close 
to  the  slip  end,  perhaps  to  show  that  it  has  not 
been  shortened  or  tampered  with. 

Valuable  information  can  be  found  in  "Old 
English  Plate,"  by  Cripps,  and  in  that  wonder- 
ful paper  on  "The  Spoon  and  Its  History,"  by 
C.  J.  Jackson,  published  in  "Archseologia," 
Volume  LI  1 1. 

The  spoon  here  illustrated,  in  the  collection 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  has  the  date-let- 
ter for  London,  1 591 ,  and  the  maker's  mark, 
"R.  C."  stamped  on  the  back. 

John  H.  Buck. 


"  PURITAN  "   SPOON 

Front,    showing 
Leopard's    Head    Mark 
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NOTES 

Mr.  William  Platt  Pepper,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Museum, 
died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  on  April  27,  1907,  after  a  protracted  illness. 
By  the  death  of  Mr.  Pepper,  this  Institution  has  lost  one  of  its  most  helpful 
and  generous  supporters.  Having  been  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Museum  since  its  inception,  and  given  largely 
of  his  time  and  strength  to  bring  it  to  its  present  high 
rank  among  the  great  art  institutions  of  this  country,  he 
continued  to  evince  a  most  lively  interest  in  its  welfare 
until  the  last.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which 
period  he  occupied  various  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust  in  the  administration  of  the  Museum  and  the  School, 
he  commanded  the  affection  and  respect  of  his  associates 
and  subordinates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held 
May  9th,  1907,  the  following  minute  was  adopted  : 

With  great  regret  and  deep  sorrow,  the  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  [Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art  learn  of  the  death  of  their  fellow  member,  William 
Platt  Pepper. 

Mr.  Pepper  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  this  Institution,  having  been  one 
of  its  original  incorporators.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees, 
elected  on  November  26,  1875,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare its  By-laws.  On  March  10,  1876,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  was  chosen  to  be  President  of  the  Corporation  in  1882,  holding  this 
office  until  1897,  when  he  voluntarily  withdrew  from  presidential  activities  and 
became  the  head  of  the  work  of  the  [Museum. 

In  all  these  long  and  varied  relations  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  Mr.  Pepper  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  and  greatest 
progress.  His  associates  in  these  varied  lines  of  work  bear  sincerest  testimony  to 
the  faithfulness  with  which  he  constantly  performed  his  duties,  and  to  his  ceaseless, 
untiring  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of  an  Institution  for  whose  success  he 
felt,  in  so  large  a  measure,  a  personal  responsibility. 

And  now  in  meeting  assembled,  we  desire  to  make  permanent  a  record  of  the 
great  love  and  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  the  name  of  our  late  fellow  member, 
and  to  express  our  regard  for  the  memory  of  one  who  stood  for  so  many  years  as 
a  leader  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  all  have  been  so  deeply  interested. 


Coyer  Design — The  new  cover  design  for  this  number  of  the  Bulletin 
was  executed  by  a  pupil  of  the  School  connected  with  the  Museum. 


Museum  Library — The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  the  Museum 
Library  during  the  hours  when  it  is  open,  from  9.30  to  4.00  on  week  days. 
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New  Cases — Several  additional  cases  of  the  most  approved  patterns  have 
been  installed  in  the  East  Gallery  since  the  publication  of  the  April  number 
of  the  Bulletin.  Gradually  the  collections  are  being  placed  in  more  suit- 
able settings,  greatly  to  their  improvement. 

Changes — During  the  summer  many  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Museum  exhibits  will  be  made,  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  classification 
of  the  collections  and  their  installation. 

Labeling — An  innovation  in  labeling  the  larger  unenclosed  objects  in 
the  Museum,  such  as  statuary,  furniture,  etc.,  has  recently  been  introduced  by 
framing  the  labels  behind  glass,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  frequently 
renewing  them.  The  gold-lettered  cards  in  their  neat  black  frames  present 
a  greatly  improved  appearance. 

Museum  Reception — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum  Committee 
and  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women,  a  reception  was  held  at  the  [Museum 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  13,  1907,  on  which  occasion  about  three  hundred 
guests  were  present.  Tea  was  served  in  the  Rotunda,  and  the  visitors 
inspected  the  recent  improvements  in  the  various  departments.  Many  of 
those  present  had  not  visited  the  Museum  for  several  years,  and  they 
expressed  themselves  as  being  greatly  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the 
Museum  collections  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  their 
classification  and  installation. 


Attendance — On  Sunday,  May  5,  1907,  12,139  people  visited  the 
Museum,  which  was  the  largest  attendance  during  the  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  admissions  for  April  was  29,513,  and  for  May,  47,898. 


Art  Primers — Two  more  Art  Primers  of  the  Ceramic  Series,  Nos.  3  and 
11,  have  recently  issued  from  the  press.  Four  numbers  of  the  series  have 
now  been  published:  Xo.  3,  Lead  Glazed  Pottery  (Part  First),  treating  of 
the  Sgraffito  and  Slip  Decorated  wares  of  Europe  and  America;  Xo.  5,  Tin 
Enameled  Pottery,  treating  of  Maiolica,  Delft  and  Stanniferous  Faience  of 
Europe ;  Xo.  6,  Salt  Glazed  Stoneware  of  Europe  and  the  United  States ;  Xo. 
11,  Artificial  Soft  Paste  Porcelain,  treating  of  the  fritted  porcelain  of  Europe. 
These  booklets,  each  complete  in  itself,  will  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration, on  application,  free  of  charge.  The  complete  series  will  consist  of 
twelve  parts,  covering  the  entire  field  of  ceramics.  Revised  and  enlarged 
editions  of  Xos.  5  and  6  have  already  appeared  from  the  press  of  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  Xew  York,  and  a  reprint  of  Xo.  11  will  shortly  appear,  to 
be  followed  by  others  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Membership — During  the  year  ending  June  10,  1907,  sixty-one  Annual 
Members  and  eleven  Life  Members  were  added  to  our  membership,  which  has 
now  reached  two  hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution.  Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  during  the  coming  year  to  interest 
a  much  larger  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  Museum  and  School. 

Improvement  of  Exhibits — The  recent  accession  of  several  new  cases 
has  enabled  the  Curator  to  make  many  improvements  in  the  installation  of  the 
collections,  thus  materially  increasing  the  pleasure  of  the  visitor  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  student.  The  weeding  out  and  retirement  of  much  unsuitable 
material  has  relieved  the  overcrowded  condition  of  many  of  the  cases  and 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  their  contents.  This  improvement  is  partic- 
ularly noticeable  in  the  ceramic  collections,  which  are  now  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  classification,  recently  adopted,  whereby  the  porcelain  is 
separated  from  the  pottery,  and  grouped  according  to  pastes  and  glazes, — a 
system  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
art.  In  one  case  will  be  found  all  the  examples  of  salt  glazed  stoneware;  in 
another  the  tin  enameled  wares,  including  Maiolica,  Delft  and  Stanniferous 
Faience,  of  all  times  and  countries  ;  in  a  third,  the  lead  glazed  earthenware. 
Hard  paste  porcelain  is  now  grouped  together,  instead  of  being  mixed  with 
other  wares  from  a  single  country.  A  case  of  artificial  soft  paste  or  fritted 
porcelain  contains  all  of  this  variety  of  ware  in  the  Museum,  while  the  natural 
soft  paste  porcelain,  or  bone  china,  is  exhibited  in  adjacent  cases.  Other  col- 
lections are  also  being  systematized  in  the  same  manner,  as  rapidly  as  the 
work  can  be  done. 

Visiting  Classes — The  action  of  the  Museum  Committee  in  extending 
an  invitation  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  to  visit  the 
Museum  has  already  met  with  a  most  gratifying  response.  Many  classes,  in 
charge  of  their  instructors,  have  made  their  initial  visit,  and  plans  will  be 
perfected  during  the  coming  year  for  the  more  systematic  use  of  the  collec- 
tions by  school  children.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  larger  number 
of  pupils  from  several  of  the  art  schools  of  the  city  have  regularly  attended 
the  Museum  than  ever  before.  The  steady  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
exhibits  attract  a  constantly  increasing  clientele,  and  there  has  been  scarcely 
a  week  day  during  the  past  four  or  five  months  when  groups  of  students  could 
not  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  building  engaged  in  drawing  or  painting 
from  the  objects  on  exhibition.  Students  are  always  welcome,  and  everv  rea- 
sonable facility  will  be  furnished  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

An  Instructive  Exhibit — An  entire  case  in  the  East  Gallery  has  been 
devoted  to  the  display  of  Lowestoft  porcelain,  genuine  and  false,  for  the 
benefit  of  ceramic  students.  Here  have  been  arranged  the  eleven  pieces  of 
true   Lowestoft  soft  paste,   recently  received   from   England,   in   juxtaposition 
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with  characteristic  examples  of  Chinese  hard  paste,  which  has  for  so  many 
years  masqueraded  as  Lowestoft  ware.  It  is  hoped  that  by  means  of  this 
exhibit,  which  has  already  attracted  much  attention  as  being  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  the  general  public  will  rapidly  become  educated  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  this  much-discussed  and  little-known  ware. 
The  erroneous  attribution  to  a  celebrated  English  factory  of  a  peculiar  variety 
of  Oriental  porcelain,  made  in  great  abundance  in  China  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  European  market,  has  become  so  wide-spread 
that  almost  every  possessor  of  old  china  has  claimed  the  ownership  of  pieces 
of  real  Lowestoft.  It  is  time  this  delusion  were  dispelled.  An  opportunity 
is  here  presented  for  a  comparison  of  the  genuine  with  the  false,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  view  the  contents  of  this  case  and  to  read  the  accompanying 
explanatory  labels  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  vast  difference  between  these 
two  varieties  of  porcelain.  While  it  is  true  that  but  few  pieces  of  English 
Lowestoft  have  thus  far  been  identified  among  the  public  and  private  collec- 
tions in  this  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  among  them 
many  examples  which  have  not  yet  been  recognized,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  Curator  of  this  Museum  recently  discovered 
two  cups  and  saucers  of  undoubted  authenticity,  one  in  a  private  collection  in 
New  York,  the  other  in  a  .New  England  museum,  where  they  were  posing  as 
early  Worcester  pieces.  A  single  good  example  of  real  Lowestoft  ware  is, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  collector,  worth  many  pieces  of  the  abundant  Chinese 
pseudo-Lowestoft. 

Memorial  Rug  Collection — The  J.  Lees  Williams  collection  of  class- 
ical and  antique  Oriental  rugs,  recently  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum, 
represents  years  of  careful  study  and  research  upon  the  part  of  their  owners, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Williams,  of  Norristown,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  memorial 
to  their  son,  J.  Lees  Williams,  who  died  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  15  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  textile  art  as  repre- 
sented in  the  weavings  of  the  Orient.  They  are  now  in  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  special  examination  to  the  examples  of  this  art  which  are  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  museums  of  both  England  and  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially in  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Upon  his  return  from  Europe  Mr.  Williams  will  prepare  a  catalogue  of 
this  collection,  and  in  this  catalogue  will  treat  the  whole  question  of  textile 
art  in  the  light  of  the  latest  research  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject.  While  abroad  Mr.  Williams  hopes,  and  expects, 
to  meet  and  confer  with  such  eminent  authorities  as  Dr.  W.  Bode,  Dr.  A. 
von  Scala,  Prof.  J.  Lessing,  and  others. 

While  there  are  rugs  belonging  to  the  J.  Lees  Williams  collection  not 
included  in  this  exhibition,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  student  of  antique 
and  classical  carpets  of  the  East  will  find  here  displayed,  with  few  minor 
exceptions,  a  representative  type  from  each  and  every  district  which,  in  times 
past,  wove  rugs  as  works  of  art.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  rugs  of  the 
classical  period,  from   1400  to   1700,  represent  the  art  at  its  best.     This  fact, 
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however,  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  proper  appreciation  of 
the  antique  examples,  from  1700  to  1850,  for  the  rugs  of  this  class  belong  to 
an  art  that  is  lost,  an  art  which  modern  conditions  of  life  will  forever  prevent 
being  restored. 

The  great  Museums  of  Europe,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  South  Ken- 
sington, London,  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin,  and  the  Austrian 
Museum  of  Art  and  Industry,  Vienna,  number  among  their  priceless  treasures 
many  of  the  famous  carpets  of  the  East.  The  museums  in  this  country  have 
also  begun  to  give  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  lost  arts,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  endeavor  to  secure  representative  examples  may  not,  even  at 
this  late  day,  be  altogether  fruitless,  although  the  gathering  of  such  a  rare 
and  varied  collection  as  the  one  now  on  exhibition  would  probably  be  a  hope- 
less task.  The  really  rare  examples,  in  the  past  years,  have  been  so  eagerly 
sought  by  private  collectors  and  the  museums  of  Europe  that  few  and  far 
between  are  the  opportunities  now  offered  to  secure  genuine  and  worthy  pieces 
of  this  fascinating  art  of  the  Orient. 

School  Notes — The  thirtieth  School-year  closed  June  6th,  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  being  held  on  the  evening  of  that  day  in  Horticultural 
Hall,  the  usual  exhibition  of  pupils'  work  being  opened  at  the  School  build- 
ing at  the  same  time.  The  Principal's  report  showed  that  the  registration  for 
the  year  was  1068,  an  increase  of  50  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  con- 
tained a  list  of  1267  former  students  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions for  which  the  instruction  furnished  at  the  School  is  a  direct  preparation. 
Mayor  Reyburn  made  an  address  and  awarded  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates. 
The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Textile  Department  held  its  sixth  annual 
reunion  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  June.  An  excellent  program  was  presented, 
consisting  of  papers  and  addresses  on  a  variety  of  practical  subjects,  and 
representing  the  experience  of  former  students  in  the  field  of  actual  business. 
The  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Majestic  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  was  a 
most  successful  and  enjoyable  affair.  Mayor  Reyburn  was  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  made  an  admirable  address,  extolling  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner the  work  of  the  School  and  expressing  the  deepest  interest  in  its  con- 
tinued success.  Other  speakers  were  General  Joseph  W.  Congdon,  of  New 
York,  ex-President  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America ;  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North, 
of  Washington,  Director  of  the  United  States  Census,  and  Mr.  Charles  Porter, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Cloth  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Of  the  thirteen  graduates  who  go  out  from  the  Textile  School  this  year 
ten  have  already  obtained  positions. 

The  students  of  the  Department  of  Applied  Art  have,  during  the  past 
year,  produced  some  most  excellent  original  designs  of  garden  seats,  vases, 
fountains,  etc.,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  cement,  a  material  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  out-door  decoration. 


ACCESSIONS 

April— June,  1907 


CLASS 
Antiquities 


Ceramics.  . . 


OBJECT 

A  Collection  of  Colonial   Relics 


Glass. 


Jewelry.  . . . 

Lacquer. . . . 
Metal  Work 
Musical  In- 
struments 
Prints.  .. , 


Textiles..  . 


Colonial    Relics     

Jug,  Stoneware,  Salt  Glazed,  Fulham,  Eng- 
land,    18th    Century     

18  Pieces  Porcelain,  Europe,  18th  and  19th 
Centuries     

Well  Curb,  Made  at  the  Signa  Pottery,  Flor- 
ence,   Italy 

Jar,  Pottery,  Figures  of  Washington  and 
Diana,  by  Henry  Gast,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
c.    1850    

Collection    of    Ceramics,    etc 

Vase,  Porcelain,  Landscapes  and  Figures, 
Japan     

Tile,    Pottery,    Persia,    18th    Century    

Coffee  Cup,  Porcelain,  Blue  and  Gold,  Plym- 
outh,   England,   c.    1 770    

Plate,  Maiolica,  Talavera,  Spain,  Early  iSth 
Century    

Jar,  Stoneware,  Salt  Glazed,  Made  by  Com- 
meraw,    U.    S.,   c.    1800    

Batter  Pot,  Stoneware,  Salt  Glazed,  Hunting- 
ton,   N.    Y.,    c.    1810    

Jar,  Stoneware,  Salt  Glazed,  Huntington, 
N.    Y,.    c.    1800    

Jug,  Stoneware,  Flowers,  and  Initials  "G.  R." 
in  Relief,  Grenzhausen,  Germany,  Late  18th 
Century     

Jug,  Creamware,  "Capt.  Jones  of  the  Mace- 
donian,"   Staffordshire,    England,     1814     .... 

Mug,  Pottery,  Pink  Lustre,  Sunderland,  Eng- 
land,  c.    1820    

Cream  Jug,  Pottery,  Staffordshire,  England, 
c.     1820    

Cream  Jug,  Pottery,  "Kezonta"  Ware,  Cincin- 
nati,   Ohio,    c.    1890    

Plate,  Pottery,  Printed  Decoration,  Philadel- 
phia Public  Buildings,  Fenton,  England, 
1876 

Group,  Pottery,  "A  Sacrifice,"  Staffordshire, 
England,    c.     1820    

2  Models  of  Monuments,  Clay,  Souvenirs  of 
Gettysburg     

Models  of  Canteens,  Bullet  and  Jug,  Clay, 
Souvenirs    of    Gettysburg    

Toddy    Mixer,    in    Shape    of    Hand,    England.  . 
33   Pieces  of  Stained  Glass,   Germany  and   Swit- 
zerland,   1 6th  and    17th   Centuries    

3  Pieces,   England   and    U.    S 

Bottle,    Historical    Design,    U.    S 

22   Watches  and   34   Keys    

14   Pieces   Silver,   Norway    

5    Pieces,    China    and   Japan    

2    Stoves,    Iron,   Designed   by    Dr.    Nott,    U.    S., 

c.     1820     

Hardanger   Violin,    Maple   Wood,    Norway,  1879 

2    Packs   of   Playing   Cards    

Collection      of      Playing      Cards      of      Various 

Countries    (42    Packs)     

2  Packs  of  Antique  Playing  Cards,  France  and 
Germany     .  . 

Collection   of   Oriental    Rugs    (58),    1400-1850.. 

Screen,  Silk  Embroidery  in  Carved  Frame, 
China     


HOW    ACQUIRED 

Lent  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Free  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art. 

Given  by   Mrs.   W.    D.    Frishmuth. 

Bought — Special    Museum    Fund. 
Given   by    Rev.    A.    Duane   Pell. 
Given   by   Miss   Lydia   T.    Morris. 

Given   by    Mr.    John    T.    Morris. 
Lent   by    Mrs.    William    Piatt    Pepper. 

Lent   by    Miss    Helen    Taylor. 
Bought. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 

Bought — Special    Museum    Fund. 

Bought — Special    Museum    Fund. 

Given    by    Mr.    Charles    E.    Osborn. 

Given  by  Messrs.  Speese  &  Pfeffer. 
Given    by    Mrs.    John    Harrison. 

Given   by   Miss    Mary   Lewis. 

Given   by    Rev.    A.    Duane   Pell. 

Bought. 

Lent    by    Mr.    Moyer    Fleisher. 

Lent   by    Mrs.    William    Piatt    Pepper. 

Lent   by    Mrs.    William    Piatt    Pepper. 

Given  by   Messrs.    J.    Kisterbock   &    Son. 
Bought — Special    Museum    Fund. 
Lent   by    Mr.    Charles    E.    Dana. 

Lent    by    Mrs.    John    King    Van     Rens- 
selaer. 

Given    by    Mr.    John     Story    Jenks. 
Lent  by   Mr.   and   Mrs.    C.    F.   Williams. 

Lent   by    Mrs.    William    Piatt    Pepper. 
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PENNSYLVANIA     MUSEUM 

AND    SCHOOL  OF    INDUSTRIAL    ART 


MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 


John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 
John  H.  McFadden 
John  T.  Morris 
John  W.  Pepper 
William  Platt  Pepper 


Mrs,  W.  T.  Carter 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 

Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Ex-OMcio 

Miss  Anna  Blanchard,  Honorary 


tfc 


HONORARY     CURATORS 

^extiles,  Lace  and  Embroidery Mrs.  John  Harrison  ■ 

)riental  Pottery .Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

European   Porcelain rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

^rms  and  Armor , , . ,  Cornelius  Stevenson 

rurniture  and  Woodwork , , .  Gustav  Ketterer 

Musical   Instruments    . , , .  .Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 

'rints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics p.  D,  Langenheim 

culpture,  Marbles  and  Casts Alexander  Stirling  Calder 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE    OF    WOMEN    TO    THE    BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 

PRESIDENT  VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mrs.  John  Harrison 

SECRETARY 

Mrs.  David  E.  Dallam 


Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden 

TREASURER 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 


Iiss  Anna  Blanchard  Mrs. 

[rs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg  Mrs. 

Irs.  John  H.  Brinton  Mrs. 

[rs.  Wm.  T.  Carter  Mrs. 

[iss  Margaret  Clyde  Mrs. 

[iss  Margaret  L.  Corlies  Miss 

tiss  Ada  M.  Crozer  Miss 

[rs.  Arthur  G.  Dickson  Mrs. 

[rs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison  Miss 

[iss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing  Mrs. 

Mrs. 


Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
W.  W.  Gibbs 
Sarah  L.  Hipple 
Robert  Millar  Janney 
J.  L.  Ketterlinus 
Nina  Lea 
Fannie  S.  Magee 
John  H.  McFadden 
Ellen  McMurtrie 
Francis  F.  Milne 
S.  P.  S.  Mitchell 


Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Newhall 
Mrs.  John  W.  Pepper 
Mrs.  Richard  Peters 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Reath 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  John  B.  Stetson  . 
Mrs.  John  Wister 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Mrs.  George  Wood 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 

rs.  Hampton  L.  Carson  Mrs.  H.  C.  Townsend 

iss  Elizabeth  Gratz  Mrs.  Caspar  Wister 

rs.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  Miss  Hannah  A.  Zell 


Made  at  the  Sign  oi  the  ivy  Leaf  is  Sanvom  Street  Philadelphia 


